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vegetation has been studied chiefly on Ruwenzori and Kilimanjaro and in the 
mountains of Kamerun, all of which exhibit unusual types of vegetation, and 
possess a flora which has close affinities with that of Europe. 

Engler has not only described the physiognomy of African vegetation and 
given lists of the common and characteristic plants and a wealth of detail 
regarding their gross anatomy, but he has done more than this in continually 
relating the changes in character of the vegetation to the changes in physical 
features, in soils, and in climate. His climatological data is chiefly drawn 
from Hann and Fraunberger, and are designed, naturally, to give only a very 
incomplete conception of the distribution of climatic conditions in Africa. It is 
possible, however, even with the incomplete knowledge of the present time, to 
discover a general correlation between the most distinct types of vegetation and 
the most marked climatic regions, some features of which correlation find a 
close parallel in the southern portion of North America. 

The two volumes are profusely illustrated, partly with characteristic land- 
scapes and views of the vegetation, but chiefly with cuts showing the foliage 
and flowers of individual species of plants. Detailed maps of the vegetation 
of the four German colonies are particularly well executed. 

Professor Engler has been actuated in this work not only by its scientific im- 
portance, but by a realization of the practical value which natural vegetation 
possesses as an index of the agricultural possibilities of the various portions of 
Africa. We have every admiration for the manner in which the German 
nation is bringing its scientific workers into cooperation in aiding the early 
development of its colonial possessions. Forrest Shreve. 

Tripoli and Young Italy. By Charles Lapworth in collaboration wiih Miss 
Helen Zimmern. 347 pp. Map, ills. Stephen, Swift & Co., Ltd., London, 
1912. 10s. 6d. 9x6. 

This book attempts to define the "new Italy" recently seized by that kingdom 
in Africa. The author presents as comprehensively as possible the case for 
Italy. A review of the doings of the Turkish Government in Tripoli opens the 
discussion, and the indictment of Turkey is severe. So logical and forcible is 
the argument that the reader may be convinced that Italy's act was wholly 
justified. But the author perhaps weakens his case in the following chapter, 
which expounds 'the thesis that "Tripoli was a vital political necessity to Italy." 
The author gives a good account of the main features of Tripoli's history, esti- 
mates fairly her commercial value and is optimistic concerning her future de- 
velopment. The remainder of the book is an appreciation of Italy and is pre- 
sented under the divisions of political, economic, intellectual and nationalist 
Italy. It closes with a discussion of Italy's place in European politics follow- 
ing her rise in prestige since the successful outcome of her Tripolitan experience. 
The book is entertaining and the subject-matter is carefully arranged. 

Robert M. Brown. 
Tripoli the Mysterious. By Mabel Loomis Todd, xv and 214 pp. Ills., 
index. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1912. $2. 8^x5^. 

Two visits to Tripoli to view the eclipses of 1900 and 1905 gave Mrs. Todd 
an opportunity to get some vivid impressions concerning this country of the 
north of Africa. The picture which she presents is as she says "an incomplete 
one . . . though drawn with a loving and appreciative hand." We get slight 
glimpses of the white city of Tripoli, of a few of its buildings, relics and 
gardens, and especially of the harems, weddings, markets and funerals. How- 
ever, Mrs. Todd shows herself more the astronomer than the tourist, and for 
this reason, probably, the chapters on the eclipses, with the fascinating city of 
Tripoli as a background, are especially interesting parts of the book. 

Robert M. Brown. 
ASIA 

Report on the Control of the Aborigines in Formosa. 45 pp. Maps, 
ills. Bureau of Aboriginal Affairs, Taihoku, Formosa, iqii. 9x6. 
Two comparisons bearing upon this volume cannot fail of awakening sur- 
prise. The title suggests the classic remark passed between pot and kettle, for 
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this is the report of a Japanese Bureau of Aboriginal Affairs, and it is within 
the memory of men yet alive that Japan itself was a land of aborigines. But 
this bureau in Formosa is intelligent and active, it is grappling with the prob- 
lem of civilizing the wild. The other comparison which surprises is to at- 
tempt to adjust this work to Dr. Mackay's "From Far Formosa." There is 
nothing to adjust, the scene of this work is in a part of Formosa of which 
Mackay had no knowledge, yet his work was published but fifteen years earlier. 
The text of the report is most succinct, it needs but 45 pages. The greater value 
of the volume lies in the illustrations, which are generously supplied; between 
page 2 and page 3 there are no less than twenty-one full-pages of process 
illustrations from photographs, more than a hundred in the volume, and all 
valuable illustrations for the ethnographer. William Churchill. 

Through India and Burmah with Pen and Brush. By A. Hugh 
Fisher, xii and 358 pp. Index. T. Werner Laurie, London., 1912. 15s. 
9x6. 

Mr. Fisher gives us a vivid and minute description of his journey through 
India and Burmah where he visited the principal cities and places of historical 
interest. Sent to the East as artist for the Visual Instruction Committee of the 
Colonial Office, England, the author had especial opportunity to meet the promi- 
nent native rulers and officials, and to obtain an insight into the lives, cus- 
toms and political views of the people. The book is profusely illustrated with 
sketches made by the author, and eight are reproduced in color from the origi- 
nal paintings. W. J. Burroughs. 

Forschungsreise in den Siidostlichen Molukken (Aru- unci Kei- Inseln). 
Im Auftrage der Senckenbergiscben Naturforschenden Gesellschaft ausgefiihrt 
von Dr. Hugo Merton. xii and 20S pp. Maps, ills. Senckenbergische Nat- 
urforschende Gesellschaft, Frankfurt a.M., 1910. Mks. 45. 12x9^. 

This handsomely executed volume is pleasing evidence that the great Senck- 
enberg Society of Frankfurt has returned to the field of inquiry in which 
some dozen or more years ago it ranked among the highest. In 1896 it began 
the publication of Kuekenthal's zoological survey of Borneo and the Moluccas, 
which occupied four years in publication and which was enriched by a score of 
monographs by eminent investigators upon material tributary to the main theme. 
In returning after a decade to Indonesia the society has done wisely in select- 
ing for publication the report of Dr. Hugo Merton upon the faunal survey of 
these outlying Moluccas, which, in company with Dr. Jean Roux, of Basel, 
occupied him from October, 1907, to August, 1908. His prime object lay along 
the lines of animal geography, for Aru (the Aroe of Dutch charts and thence 
carried in phonetic ignorance to many of our maps) and Kei are almost at the 
limiting point of the East Indian zoological province, and it was a matter of no 
little moment to determine to what extent it exhibited traces of mingling with 
the Papuan sub-province and the larger Australasian province. But so com- 
petent an observer could never be content to leave the cartography of Aru in 
the shabby confusion in»which he found it. The sight of Merton's chart of this 
principal group of the Arafura Sea brings into fresh recollection experiences a 
quarter century old, both here and in Tenimber, where the channel which 
divides Timor-laut was still in such doubt that it had not yet been charted. Dr. 
Merton has done wisely in presenting as a base the Aru chart, as it was when 
he began his studies and in superimposing thereupon, on a perfectly registered 
tissue sheet, the results of his reconnaissance. Thus, at a glance we are able 
to see to what an extent geography is indebted to his skill in a field of research 
which was but incidental to the purpose of his visit. It now remains for the 
Dutch Admiralty to bring its charts up to this really critical date. I am de- 
pendent now upon memory, but in recollection of the three great estuaries which 
split the principal island, I am quite convinced that Dr. Merton's careful detail 
of the marsh and river systems of Sungi Maikoor, Sungi Barkai and Sungi 
Manumbai are undoubtedly accurate. William Churchill. 



